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When she came out, of the theater 
all of the carriages had gone except 
one. Some one stood beside it wait- 
ing. 

She stood for a moment in the lobby 
entrance and fastened the diamond 
clasp on the chiffon and lace stole 
around her throat, The pin had been 
safe enough. She had volunteered go- 
ing back to the boxes for it, and had 
found it sticking in the velvet arm of 
Aunt Victoria’s chair, just where she 
had left it. 

“Did you think that I was never 
coming?” she asked ‘as he reached 
the carriage. The figure’ turned 
quickly at the sound of her yoice, and 
she found herself looking into Thorn- 
ton’s eyes. She caught her breath and 
stopped abruptly, startled and hesi- 
tating, afraid to let him guess the great 
flood of gladness that swept over her 
at sight of him. When one believes 
a person to be in Manchuria it is some- 
what bewildering to meet that person 
alone on Broadway at 11 p. m. 

He did not speak, merely opened the 
door for her. 

“There is some mistake,” she paused. 

“Of course there is a mistake. There 
always is when I come in for anything 
good. The fact remains that the rest 
have gone and that I was told to wait 
for you.’ 

“Who told you to wait?” 

He took her by the elbow and helped 
her imperatively into the carriage. 

“I was with Mrs. Culverton. She was 
in the third box, and I was late. Then 
Cully came along and took her home 
himself. I believe your aunt told him 
to wait for you, but he wanted to go 
directly home, so I took his place. You 
don’t believe me?” 

“Oh, yes, I do. At least I believe 
part of it. You always twist the truth 
and the fairy tale together so perfectly 
one can only guess at which ts which. 
I believe that Mr, Culverton was asked 
to wait for me.” 

Thornton ignored the discrimination. 
He was gazing intently at the pale 
young face. It must be true all he had 
heard at the club. She did not look 
happy. It was Vic Wilmington’s affair, 
the digging up of Estevan. She always 
had some two-for-a-penny title tagging 
after her. It was only three weeks off 
now. The thought brought with it a 
flash of recklessness. They would have 
her for a lifetime. Tonight for one 
short half hour she was his. He leaned 
toward her suddenly. 

“Gladys, are you sorry to see me?” 

“Don’t.” Her eyes met his in half de- 
fiant entreaty. “It isn’t fair.” 

“Fair to whom?” 

“Tohim.” _, 

Thornton’s jaws squared aggressiye- 


yet. You needn’t be frightened. The 
wolf won’t eat you. Won’t they even 
let you be glad or sorry?” 

“Don’t; please, please don’t.” 

“Say you are glad to see me.” 


away of your own free will. 
you had stayed.” 
“Until it was over?” 


T wish 


ately. “I never wanted to see 
again.” 


He smiled. It was Gladys’ 


knew she had lost the day. 


me.” 
“IT did not.” 
proud, hurt eyes and flushed cheeks, 


s He Jaughed with a riotous sense of 
happiness in her pain. If he still had 
the power to hurt her there was hope. 

" It was the reckless hour. 

. I “You did, sweetheart, and you do 

Kc now, and you always will. You know 


you will. 


this.” 


: She met his steady gaze, defiantly 
at first, then in’ open confession, as 
he said, and before’ he knew it she 
had ‘covered her face with her hands 
He felt suddenly 


i and was crying. 
; helpless and ashamed. 


1 “Gladys, don’t do that. I’m a brute, 
I’m sorry. I won't say another 
word. I’m going back this week. =. Btop, 


e dear. Gladys’— 


; oe EPR gh) mehr: 
i He had carried. ny nations with him 
around the world and it had brought 
4 him back,to'the starting point. He had 
been poor—not decently, openly poor, 
but lying on hope and blue sky and 
terrapin. There was another Darby 
j Thornton Phot bestowed. spasmodically 
i unexpected and irregular checks on an 
ndson, also advice and 
e weight of gratitude 
Darby had 
never been able to even up the balance 
between, the acceptance of, the checks 
and the following out of the good ad- 


adnate: 
had become too trying. 


SME Vain vice and the admonitions, 
see He had thonght that eek ee 
te known he was next of kin to 


ly. 
\ “He hasn’t anything to say about it 


"I’m not glad to see you. You went 


“No, forever!” she retorted passion- 
you 


way to 
make one last final charge when she 


“You never wanted to see me again,” 
he repeated, ‘‘because you are going to 
marry a man for whom you don’t care 
a snap of your finger, and you did love 


She faced him with 


Manchuria or the moon, it 

won’t make any difference, not if you 
F marry a hundred times, not if it’s years 
t before we meet. I can always come 
back like this and look in your eyes 
ike this and see love in them. like 


CHIC STYLES, 


New ‘Shades In Linen—Sleeves will 
Be Tight Fitting. 

In summer materials the many|! 

shades of brown worn so successfully 
during the winter appear with a new 
beauty. Yellow, buff and tangerine ate 
also favorite shades in linen, 
“ ‘The new sleeves will fit more closely 
at the elbow than those of the winter. 
They will, however, be broad and full 
at the shoulder, but held down with 
plaits or shirrings at the elbow. This 
notion is not as graceful or becoming 
as the flowing drapery at the elbow. 
Still; it’s the mode, and women will 
gladly submit to the change. 

Taffetas will take the place of foulards 
in the’ smart woman’s summer ward- 
robe. Pin stripes are a popular pattern 
on these new soft taffetas, but dots and 
figures over a checked background and 
shaded effects will still hold good. 

A shirt waist of turquoise blue taf- 
feta madé with a round deep yoke is 
very pretty when the yoke is slit at 
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PEOPLE OF THE DAY 


Suing a French Duke. 

Levi Parsons Morton, who was vice 
president of the United States during 
the administration of President Harri- 
son, has brought an action: in’ the ‘su- 
preme court of New York against a 
French duke. Mr. Morton seeks’ to 
have set aside the transfer of property 
which Mr. Morton made to the Morton 
Trust company in contemplation ofthe 
marriage of his daughter; Miss Helen 
Morton, to the Count, now Duke, Boson 
Talleyrand. The court has granted’ an 
order for the service by publication on 
the duke, 

The marriage of Miss Morton to 
Count Talleyrand took place on Oct. 4, 


Rosemead. There had been an accil- 
dent in the tunnel to the train ahead, 
and the one they were on crashed into 
the rear cars. In the darkness there 
had come the sudden jolt and jar of 
grinding brakes. Some people came inp 
a headlong rush from the front cars, 
and a woman’s scream rang out shrilly 
above all. He had just stopped be- 
side Gladys’ seat to speak with her, 
and she was laughing up at him when 
the collision came. It was over in an 
instant. All he knew was the vivid 
sense of her arms clinging around his 
neck as he caught her up out of the 
seat and their lips had met for the 
first time with death three car lengths 
away. 

He had left Rosemead that night. 
It was all he could do. He thought 
she would understand. If not, there 
Was no danger but Mrs. Wilmington 
would enlighten her. 

The Manchuria business had been an 
opening held out by the old Darby 
Thornton for some time. It was a 
chance to make good by going out there 
and clearing up the old boy’s mercan- 
tile interests before the war broke out. 
He had stuck to it and made good, and 
the reward had come most unexpected- 
ly when said old boy had taken a no- 
tion to die comfortably and opportune- 
ly and léave his accumulated posses- 
sions to the prodigal in the far land. 

There had-been no thought during the 
year of work but of Gladys. He had 
left on the first boat for home to claim 
the promise of the tunne)] kiss and had 
found instead BHstevan, a warranted 
imported antique, tall, suave and 
slightly gray, with am eye out for 
ready money. 

The thought of it all made him des- 
perate tonight. He put her from him 
almost roughly. In three weeks she 
would be the Countess Estevan, chate- 
laine of some dinky little old castel- 
lated ruin in Austria. He was sorry 
that he had tried to see her, sorry he 
had come back, sorry he had made 
Culverton change places with him, 

“You had better stop crying,” he said. 
“We'll be there in a few minutes. Es- 
tevan might not like it.” 

She smiled back at him, her eyes 
bright with tears. 

“So you try to frighten the bad little 
gir] into good behavior? Well, she 
doesn’t scare worth a cent, Darby. 
Your bogy man is such a fragile, prop- 
er, tissue paper bogy man that the 
bad little girl has decided he isn't 
worth being afraid of.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Can’t you guess? You expect others 
to be so good at guessing, you know. 
You expect to kiss a girl and go away 
to Manchuria—or was it the moon— 
and then come back and find love in 
her eyes. What was it? Like this?” 

She was laughing at him. He felt 
angry and obstinate. 

“Can you say that you never loved 
me?” 

“No, I cannot.” Her eyes met his with 
calm, defensive candor. “Of course 
I loved you. Do you think I would 
have kissed you that day if I had not? 
And you are right about the other too. 
I shall always love you.” 

He bent toward her with keen, half 


LEVI P. MORTON. 


1901, and the couple went to Paris to 
reside. The wife obtained a judgment 
dissolving their marriage on July 6 
last, and by this decree all gifts made 
by her in favor of her husband, either 
by contract of marriage or during mar- 
riage, and all other contracts made el- 
ther in France or elsewhere were de- 
clared void. 

Mr. Morton is a native of Vermont 
and a descendant of George Morton of 
Battery, Yorkshire, England, the finan- 
cial agent of the Mayflower pilgrims, 
who arrived at Plymouth, Mass., on 
the ship Ann in 1628. Since early 
youth Mr. Morton has lived in New 
York and besides being elected vice 
president has served the Empire State 
in congress and as its goyernor. He 
was minister to France from 1881 to 
1885. Mr. Morton is eighty-one years 
old, 


PINK ORGANDIE FROOK. 


fntervals and run with three inch rib 
bon of a soft make, The threaded rib- 
bon ties in a square rosette at one side 
of the yoke. | 

It is to be a light season, the fashion | 
votaries all'say. White will be plen 
tifully besprinkled with light colors. 
Some of the strong shaded will not be 
neglected, notably the wonderful new 
red.Paris is going wild over. 

The dainty girl’s evening frock illus- 
trated is of pink organdie. ‘The full 
skirt has waved bands of crochet lace. 
The bodice and sleeves are trimmed in 
aimilar.fashion. 


Able to Pay. 

Jefferson de Angelis had met in | a 
Chicago club a man who professed a 
great liking for actors and who had 
shown himself to be a pleasant gentle- 
man. The actor was a little surprised 
a few days later to receive from his 
new acquaintance a letter to this ef- 
fect: “I have heard from many sources 
that your performance in ‘Fantana’ is 
excellent. Will you send me two seats 
for any night next week?’ Mr. de 
Angelis made inquiries and learned 
that the man was the possessor of per- 
haps not a million, but, at any rate, of 
i large wealth. So he replied: “I have 


JUDIC CHOLLET. 


“FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Hew the New Shirt Waists Will Dis- 


shut eyes. s will be | Beard from many sources that you are port Themselves. 
‘ egos in’ three ‘weeks ‘you a millionaire. Will you send me ait for| ‘The new shirt waist is known by the 
8 wife. 


the seats?” cut of its cuff and the turn of its) cok 
lar, and, unlike its prototype of several 
seasons, it fits to perfection. 

The main features of the new shirt 
waist are short shoulder seams, the 
lack of droop below the elbow ahd the 
deep cuff when a cuff is used at all. 

The more elaborate waists fasten in 
the back with tiny pearl or linen but- 
tons caught with loops. The former 
style of tucking or plaiting the shirt 
from shoulder to waist has been revi 
ed, and, although there is no return 
to arm seams in the advanced models, 
the underarm seam is shaped to fit the 
figure. 

The sleeve is full, but with a trig and 
trim fullness. The shoulder seam 
slants a little toward the back instead 
of being straight. 

Hand work is reserved this summer 
for the lingerie shirt waist of sheer 
handkerchief linen, which does not ad- 
mit of many trips to the laundry. On 
the heavier waists squares of finely 


“No, I won't. Do you think I could— 
after tonight? I shall break the en- 
gagement tonight. Yvu have accom- 
plished that at least. Now, take the 
first boat back to Manchuria.” 

He smiled slowly and happily. She 
had not heard yet of the accumulated 
possessions. 

“We've turned out of the park,” he 
said. ‘I don’t want to go to the house 
and face a crowd. Gladys, look at me. 
No, straight in the eyes, please! Try to 
think quickly. I’ve come all the way 
around the world to see you. I’ve al- 
Ways wanted you, you know that. I 
was afraid before, and I ran away like 
a coward and didn’t even give you the 
chance to refuse me. Will you refuse 
me now de! 

“As if it made any difference?” Her 
eyes were clear and true and some- 
what indignant. “If I have enough 
money to satisfy even Aunt Victoria 
and her little count, isn’t there enough 
for you? If you go back there’— 

“What?” 

“T shall give away all the money and 
come after you?” 

“Come, now!” 

Her lips were half parted, her eyes 
wistful and troubled. 

“Tt will be easy to come back and 
break the engagement then. You will 
only have to present your husband.” 

“If I dared’”’— 

He tapped on the glass slide and 
gave an order to the driver, and they 
turned back down the avenue just as 
the bells were chiming midnight. 


Standard Oil Investigator. 

Commissioner James Rudolph Gar- 
field of the bureau of corporations, de- 
partment of commerce and labor, who 
recently began in New York an investi- 
gation of the Standard Oil company, 
will visit Kansas and other oil fields 
in the conduct of the inquiry. 

It is the intention of Commissioner 
Garfield, under direction of President 
Roosevelt, to make the inquiry as com- 
prehensive and exhaustive as possible. 
It has been stated that the Standard 
Qi] company, through its pipe Tines, is 


Ready For an Emergency. 
Sides long haired: woman’ from New 
ersey came, to. town, to, do a year’s 
Nikeebice opné dgy last week. Her city 
niece guided her through the depart- 
ment stores. Everywhere Aunt Jane 
declined to use the elevator. 
“T want to walk upstairs,”” She . 
*I svant to know where the stairs § 


on every floor.’’ 
The ni whose Ing-upstairs mus- 
cles tie ben atrophied. by living’ in 
Jane's Sateemivet 


JAMES R. GARFIFLD. 


mot a common carrier under the law, 
and it carihot be: compelled to carry oil 
from any given (field unless the pro- 
ducers, accede to its terms. The com- 
pany maintains that it has conducted | . 
its business. not only ‘in “accordance | * 
with the law, but in perfect regard to 
recognized business’ principles, and that 
“therefore it is perfectly willing to have: 
the government make’ as rigid an in- 
quiry as it may desire. into its methods’ 
of doing business... = 

Commissioner reac a e second 


a flat, followed Aun 
feet as best she.cou : 

“But why won't you ute ‘the ele- 
vator?” she panted ‘as they ‘arived, at 
ithe ‘fifth ifloor.: * 

“Because I’ve got ho 
Aunt Jane. ‘There ane saan ity 
miinttte! All. aif 
fineteen! of: them’ ri ein the’ elevat 
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> ORTENTAL LACE WAIST.’ 5 
embroidered Mnen is formed into deep 
'yokes, collars and cuffs, which are de- 
tachable. 


‘son of the late President Garfield. He 
was born He Hiram, O,, and, like ‘his 
father, is a graduate of Williams ca 
Jege. He is a lawyer by p: fon 
has served ‘a teeny’ “in the Oh TOBIG senk 

He was made a member 6f the — 

+ civil service commission in 1902, and 
4 when the’ ee fe inne, ai 


‘ental lace mrounted over a white china 
@iUlk°slip. An odd.little touch is given 
the bodice at the waist line by. rows: 
iabhce shirring beginning on each ‘side of 
the slightly bloused ‘front. A fan: of. 
pldited lace falls over the short puffed 
sleeves, and the square neck ig out |) 
'| ined with folds of violet ribbon caught. 
| at-the corners with-a-jabot-of Jace-fas- 
tened with cabochon buttons made of 
ailk. Tae silk ai ed ant eo 


SH 


F | Heten Newell stl f. the 
dent oft thie: Lake: eens allroad. He 
‘ years old, 
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Cook Bok FR 


Do You Want It? 


The most complete. the mina practical, the most convenient Cook 
Book ever published! 


THE WHITE HOUSE COOK BOOK 


By Hugo Ziemann, Steward of the White House, and Mrs, F. G. Gil- 
létte, contains over 1,600.choice recipes. Nothing relating to Practie- 
al’ Housekeeping has been omitted. ‘There are 


590—PAGES 


of information for the Home, comorising Cooking, Toile and 
hold Recipes, Menus, Dinrier- Giving, Table Etiquette,’ KE relic 
Sick; Health’ Suggestions, and Thousands of Facts worth knowing, 


Handsomely Bound in White Oil Cloth 


This iventical book has been sold at $2.50, but by special arrangement it: will 
ned ee HEARST’ NEW 
pees 


yes 


é 


be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE, with asi ubseriptio 
YORK AMERICAN (Dally) ve SX mon sas subscription aah 


Send this advertisement with Post Office or Express Money Order for Three Ponlers; 


to Oashier 
HEARST’S NEW YORK AMERICAN 


New York Clty, and receive America's Greatest y aper dally for si 
und a copy of the WHLTR HOUSE COOK BOOK TIPSPR 7 4 mene 


Second-hand Fairbanks-Morse 
Jack-of-all-Trades, 


Gasoline Ensin 


1’; Horse Power. Good Con- 
dition. Used oniy short time. 
Will Sell cheap. 


Tater it payed 


 Hollandsworth-Hart 


Butloing “Midatevial 


Fores 


Yards at Aberdeen, Ipswich, Faulkton, Mellette, James, 
Warner, Columbia, Plana, Selby, Jaya, Bowdle, 


‘Fast Through Trains Daily 


* over the only double-track railway between Chicago,and 
the Miscour River. Excellent train service and fast’ Pati 
schedules from all points in Iowa, Minnesota’ and pede 
Dakotas.’ Two trains a day to i 
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Through service of = 
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The pretty, waist pictured is of ort | <= 


